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Ceylon and Malaya Gain Freedom 


Ceylon and Malaya have won new 
freedom from Great Britain. On Feb. 
1 of this year Malaya became-a fed- 
erated state. On Feb. 4 Ceylon be- 
came a Dominion. (See map for loca- 
tion.) 


MALAYA 

British Malaya was made. up of 
nine Malayan states and a few scat- 
tered settlements facing the Straits 
of Malacca. These settlements are 
known as the Straits Settlements. 

The Straits Settlements and each 
ot the nine Malay states all had sep- 
arate governments until 1946. Then 
the British started a Malayan Union. 
It was formed of the nine states and 
two of the Straits Settlements. The 
Union had a central government. 


THE MALAYS OBJECT 

Some of the Malayans objected to 
the Union. This is why: 

The people of Malaya are divided 
into three main groups— Malays, 
Chinese, and East Indians. The Ma- 
lays, who were the original inhab- 
itants of Malaya, are the largest 
group. The Chinese are the second 
largest group, and the East Indians 
the third largest. 

Together, the Chinese and East In- 
dians outnumber the Malays. In the 
Malayan Union the Malays were in 
the minority.* That is why the Ma- 
lays opposed a Malayan Union. 

The British gave in to Malay 
demands and changed the Union to 
a federation. In a federation, powers 
are divided between a national gov- 


* Means word is defined on page 9. 


ernment and state governments. A]! 
the states have equal powers. This 
means the Malays control the state: 
where they are in the majority. 

Under this new government, th: 
British control the foreign affair; 
and defense of the country. Nativ: 
rulers are in charge of local affairs 
They have British officials to advis« 
them. 

Malaya is about the size of New 
York State. It has slightly less than 
50,000 square milese Its population 
is about 5,000,000. 

The main products of Malaya ar 
tin, rubber, tea, sugar. 


CEYLON 

Ceylon is the newest Britis 
Dominion. A Dominion is an ind« 
pendent country. But the people ar: 
still subjects of the British king. 

Ceylon was taken from the Dutch: 
by the British in 1802. 

The Ceylonese (people of Ceylon 
began asking for self-government i) 
the 1890s. The British gradual)) 
gave them the power to rule them 
selves. When World War II ended 
the British agreed to give Ceylon 
full self-government. Ceylon received 
its independence on Feb. 194 

The Dominion of Ceylon is a trop 
ica) island, 25,332 square miles 
area. It has over 5,000,000 people. 

The main products are tea, rubbe: 
coffee, rice, coconuts, and tobacco 
Sapphires, rubies, aquamarines, to 
paz, and moonstones are dug fron 
the ground. 

Elephants, leopards and croco 
diles are found on the island. 
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U. $. of Europe 


Plan Suggested ; 


Many people have suggested that 
the countries of Europe form a 
United States of Europe. A U. S. of 
Europe would mean that these coun- 
tries would work closely together, 
much as our states work together. 
But each would have its own govern- 
ment. 

Last month Britain’s Foreign See- 
retary, Ernest Bevin, suggested some- 
thing very like a United States of 
Europe. He asked fof a union of 
western European countries. 

Mr. Bevin suggested that five 
countries start this union — Britain, 
France, Belgium, the Netherlands, 
and Luxemburg. He said that Italy 
and Portugal would probably be 
asked to join later. 

What would a union of western 
Kuropean countries mean? 


A EUROPEAN UNION 


It would mean that these countries 
were saying: “We are going to be- 
have like real neighbors. We will 
work closely together. We will ex- 
change our products with one an- 
other. We will do away with trade 
barriers such as tariffs and limits on 
the amounts of goods we will allow 
into our countries. We promise to 
help one another in case of attack.” 

Some western European countries 
have already made agreements such 
is these. 

Britain and France recently signed 
treaty for mutual defense and trade 
f products. 

The Benelux — Belgium, the Neth- 
erlands, and Luxemburg—have a 
customs union. This means there is 
tree trade among the three countries. 

France and Italy have decided 
that they would like to have a cus- 
toms union too. 

Mr. Bevin said that the proposed 
inion is not aimed against Russia. 
But, he added, “we are entitled to 

rganize the kindred souls of the 
vest, just as they (the Russians) 
ave organized the kindred souls in 
the east.” (See Theme Article on 
age 6.) 

Discussion of a western European 
inion is expected to start soon among 
Britain, France, and the Benelux. 


ORVILLE WRIGHT, WHO FLEW FIRST AIRPLANE, IS DEAD 


Pere. | 





Library of Congre- 


ORVILLE WRIGHT, who with his brother, Wilbur, invented the airplane, died 
on Jan. 30 at Dayton, Ohio, the city where he was born in 1871. Picture 
above shows the first flight of the Wright Brothers’ plane at Kitty Hawk, N.C., 
Dec. 17, 1903. Orville piloted the plane on this flight of 12 seconds duration 
and 120 feet distance. Wilbur (wearing cap) can be seen in the picture run- 
ning along behind the plane. Wilbur died in 1912 at the age of 45. 





Britain and U. $. Unite Zones in Germany 


Germany today is divided into 
four occupation zones. (See January 
5 Junior Scholastic. ) 

Last month Britain and the U. S. 
decided to unite their occupation 
zones. The united zones are called 
“Bizonia.” 

Bizonia is 78,500 square miles in 
size, and is inhabited by 40,000,000 
Germans. Bizonia is largely indus- 
trial. 

Under the U. S.-British plan Bi- 
zonia will have a German govern- 
ment. The government will consist 
of: a Parliament with- two houses 
(like our Congress); a Cabinet; and 
courts. 

The German government will have 
limited powers. It will be under the 
supervision of British and U. S. 
officials. 

There will be free trade between 
the two parts of Bizonia. 


TROUBLE IN BIZONIA 


As these plans were made, trouble 
broke out in Bizonia over food. 

A citizen of Bizonia is supposed to 
receive a daily food ration of 1,550 
calories. (The average U.S. citizen 
eats 2,500 calories. ) 


Here is what this ration is sup- 
posed to contain: seven slices of 
bread, two tablespoons of cereal. 
three potatoes, a half teaspoon of 
fats, six ounces of sugar, .07 ounces 
of cheese, .6 ounces of fish, and .2 
ounces of ersatz coffee. 

In some parts of Bizonia people 
do not get all of the ration. 

Enough food is shipped into Bi- 
zonia (mostly from the U. S.) to pro- 
vide 1,000 calories apiece each day 
for the people who live there. 

The rest of the food ration is sup- 
posed to be supplied by German 
farmers. The farmers have never 
supplied enough. They have hoarded 
their food or sold it in the black 
market. , 

Food shortages became widespread 
in Bizonia. About 2,000,000 hungry 
German workers staged short strikes 
to protest the lack of food. 

German officials met with U. S. 
and British officials. Then German 
officials began farm-to-farm searches 
for hoarded food. 

General Lucius D. Clay, U. S. 
commander in Germany, flew to 
Washington to ask Congress for 
more aid for Germany. 
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Shortage of Oil 
In United States 


The U. S. is in the middle of an 
oil shortage. 

Gasoline dealers in some parts of 
our country have begun to limit the 
amounts of gas they will sell. 

Our Government has asked house 
and building owners who heat with 
oil to keep temperatures down. 

State governors have been asked 
to lower automobile speed limits. 
Fast driving uses up extra gas. 

Our Government is discussing 
ways to build up synthetic* oil pro- 
duction. 

The U. S. produces more oil than 
any other country in the world. Why, 
then, do we have an oil shortage? 

There are two 
question — (1) 


answers to this 
increased demand 
for oil; (2) a shortage of transporta- 
tion facilities. 


INCREASED DEMAND 


The U. S. is using more oil than 
ever before in our history. 

Here are the main reasons why: 

l. Many home owners have 
changed from coal ex gas furnaces 
to oil burners. Many newly-built 
homes are equipped with oil burners. 

2. Railroads are using more Diesel 
engines. Diesels run on oil. 

3. There are more trucks and 
automobiles than in 1941. 

4. Farms are using more gasoline- 
run equipment. 

In an effort to meet this increased 
demand, petroleum companies have 
pushed production to a record high 
of 5,600,000 barrels of petroleum a 
day. The U. S. also imports about 
150,000 barrels of petroleum a day. 
But we still need more oil. 


TRANSPORTATION SHORTAGE 


Most of our oil used to be carried 
on tanker ships. During World Wai 
[I many of these tankers were used 
for other purposes. Few 
built. Today 
enough ships. 

The Big Inch and Little Inch pipe- 
lines from Texas to the East were 
used to carry oil during the war. 
Now they are being used to carry 
natural gas. 

Because of the shortage of tanker 
ships, railroads are now carrying 


new ones 


were there are not 
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Page, in the Louisville Courier-Journal 


Walking in a Winter Wonderland 


more of our oil. But it costs three and 
a half times more to ship oil by rail- 
road than by water. 


Mohandas Gandhi, much loved 
Hindu leader, was shot and killed 
in Delhi, India, on January 30. 

At the time he was shot, Gandhi 
was walking along a garden path 
toward a little pagoda. It was his 
custom to say evening prayers and 
give a short sermon from the pagoda 

About 1000 of Gandhi's followers 
had gathered to hear him. The as 
sassin mingled with the followers 


then stepped forward and _ shot 
Gandhi. 

When news of Gandhi's deat) 
reached Lake Success, N. Y., th 


flags of the 57 United Nations out 
side U.N. headquarters were flow 
at half-mast. 

Gandhi was a great leader, re 
spected by people of many lands 





U. §. Reveals Russian-German Schemes 


In April, 1945, U. S. troops fought 
their way into the Harz Mountain 
region of Germany. There they took 
possession of four chateaux in an 
evergreen forest. The rooms of the 
chateaux were piled high with docu- 
ments, neatly packaged and labeled. 
They were top secret records of the 
German Foreign Office. 

The U. S. State Department has 
now issued a book on Russian-Ger- 
man relations. The book is based on 
documents captured in the Harz 
chateaux. 

For nearly three years the docu 
ments had been locked up in Wash- 
ington by our Government. They 
were not made public because our 
Government did not wish to em- 
barrass our ally, Russia. Their release 
now is as an answer to Russia's 
charges that the U. S. is “imperial- 
istic."* It's a sort of “Look-who’s- 
talking!” reply. 


GERMAN-RUSSIAN AGREEMENTS 

This is what the secret documents 
tell: 

In 1939 Germany and _ Russia 
signed a treaty promising not to make 
war on each other. The rest of the 
world knew about this treaty. But it 
did not know that Germany and 
Russia had also decided how they 
would divide up Europe between 
them. 

Russia’s share was Estonia, Lat- 


* Means word defined on page 9. 


via, part of Poland, and the Roman 
ian Province of Bessarabia. 

During 1939-1940 Russia helped 
Germany to wage war. Russia sent 
Germany large quantites of raw ma 
terials such as wheat, oil, cotton, and 
manganese. 

In 1940 Hitler and Stalin mad 
plans to divide up most of the world 


RUSSIAN DEMANDS 


Hitler also decided that it was 
time to draw Russia into the Axis 
The other members of the Axis at 
that time were Germany, Italy, anc 
Japan. For joining the Axis, Russia 
demanded control of Finland, th: 
Balkans, and Persia. Russia also ce 
manded land and naval bases nea 
the Straits of the Dardanelles. 

But Hitler believed that German 
should control the Balkans. H: 
thought Russia was . being to 
greedy. And he did not trust Russi: 
So on December 18, 1940, he orders 
the German army to prepare fi 
war -with Russia. Six months lat 
Germany attacked Russia. 

Russia joined the Allies. And that 
was the end of the Russian-Germa 
“friendship” and their plans to divid« 
the world between them. 

But through victory with the Allies 
Russia got much of what it had d« 


manded from Germany. Russia got 


control over Finland, Estonia, Lat 
via, Poland, and all the Balkan coun 
tries except Greece. 
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IN 1777, YOUNG MARQUIS DE LAFAYETTE 
WAS PREPARING TO GO TO AMERICA TO 
x foam 1) OFFER HIS SERVICES TO GENERAL WASHINGTON. 





SEW NOT EVEN KING LOUIS SHALL 
PREVENT ME FROM JOINING 
THE CAUSE OF LIBERTY! _ 





Hy 
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AT WASHINGTON'S OST ¢ CONGRESS GAVE 


SIRE! KING'S ORDERS! YOU \# 
ARE UNDER ARREST TO PRE- 
AVENT YOUR LEAVING ea | 
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I LAFAYETTE ESCAPED I CAPTORS AND FLED 
1 TO SPAIN. FROM THERE HE SAILED TOAMERICA. 


(J 








TAKE IT, MAN / GENERAL 








LOOK! THE FRENCHMAN 
IAS JUST BEEN WOUNDED! 


BUT HE CONTINUES 
TO FIGHT / 


N 1779, SOON AFTER FRANCE DECLARED WAR ON & 
BRITAIN, LAFAYETTE RETURNED TO FRANCE ON A Ff 





BUT | CAN'T TAKE YOUR 


acne rR TRUSTS ME TO 
BLANKET, SIR/ a! 





MISSION. AT THE COURT OF KING LOUIS... 


| SIRE, THE AMERICANS NEED 
| ARMS, CLOTHING, ALL THAT 
| FRANCE CAN SEND. 


THE WAR over LAFAYETTE WENT BACK TO FRANCE, WHEN THE 
FRENCH REVOLUTION BROKE OUT IN 1789, HE AGAIN FOUGHT 


AGAINST TYRANNY. THEN WE MUST STORM IT/ 
THIS SYMBOL OF TYRANNY 








MUST BE DESTROYED! 


NEXT WEEK: Kosciuszko 


REJOINING THE STRUGGLE FOR AMERICAN INDEPENDENCE, 
| LAFAYETTE WAS SENT TO VIRGINIA IN COMMAND OF [200 
Me RAGGED MEN. THERE HE KEPT THE BRITISH GENERAL 

CORNWALLIS BUSY UNTIL WASHINGTON COULD FRING 
Bi) THE TRAP AT YORKTOWN, FREES : 


GENERAL, THE BRITISH \‘>/ THIS MEANS THE END 
HAVE SURRENDERED OF THE WAR! VICTORY 








IN 1824, WHEN LAFAYETTE WAS 67, HE VISITED AMERICA WITH HIS SON, GEORGE 
WASHINGTON LAFAYETTE, IN BOSTON, HE LAID THE CORNERSTONE OF THE 
BUNKER HILL MONUMENT, DURING THE CEREMONIES, LAFAYETTE LEFT THE 
TOP-HBTTED CELEBRITIES AND JOINED THE GREY-HAIRED SURVIVORS OF 
BUNKER HILL. Fa SSN 





I6 ALETTER WHICH 
LAFAYETTE SENT TO 
GEORGE WASHINGTON 

IN (788. IN THE LETTER 

HE PLEADS WITH WASH 

INGTON TO ACCEPT THE 

PRESIDENCY OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 

WITH $200,000 AND A HUGE TRACT OF LAND IN FLORIOA.| sss 


DURING HIS VISIT, CONGRESS PRESENTED LAFAYETTE 
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Russian 
SATELLITES 


N ASTRONOMY, a satellite is a 

planet or other object in space that 

is &ttracted to and revolves around 
a larger planet or star. 

In “down to earth” talk about 
problems among nations, a satellite 
is a small nation that takes orders 
from a big nation and is pretty much 
controlled by the big nation. 

In our Theme Article this week we 
discuss Russia's satellites — those na- 
tions whose governments take orders 
trom the government of Russia. We 
shall see that two of these Russian 
satellites are not so much under Rus- 
sia’s control as others are. These two 
are Czechoslovakia and Finland. 

The six that come closest to being 
under Russia's full control are Po- 
land, Yugoslavia, Albania, Hungary, 
Bulgaria, and Romania. 

Why does Russia wish to control 
her weak neighbors? 

Some people say that Russia wants 
to control them to protect herself 
from ‘attack. 

Other people say that Russia wants 
more power and so is gobbling up 
her weak neighbors. 

Those who say that Russia is try- 
ing to protect herself argue this way: 

Russia was overrun by the Nazi 
armies during World War Il. The 
Nazis were aided by the governments 


of Romania, Bulgaria, and Hungary, 
then unfriendly to Russia. 

Today Russia does not want un- 
friendly governments in nations on 
her borders. This would make it easy 
tor Germany, or any other nation, to 


attack Russia. Russia wants to be 
close friends with her small neigh- 
bors. She is just being friendly and 
helpful. 

That which Com- 
munists and other people sympa- 
thetic to Russia give. 

Those who believe that Russia 
wants only more power say this: 

Russia is the strongest country in 
Europe. She does not have to fear 
Germany because Germany is too 
weak to attack her. Russia does not 
have to fear attack from the U. S.., 
Great Britain, and France because 
these countries wish to be Russia’s 
friends. 


WHAT RUSSIA IS DOING 


Russia is a 


is the reason 


Communist dictator- 
ship. Russia is trying to spread Com- 
munism to all parts of the world, 
especially to Europe. 

If Communists control a govern- 
ment, that government is really un- 
der Russian control. Communists of 
all countries take their orders from 
Russia. 


Street scene in Sofia, capital of Bul- 
garia. Giant posters show pictures of 
Dimitrov, Prime Minister of Bulgaria; 
and Josef Stalin, Russian Premier. 


This is how Russia has won con- 
trol over eastern Europe and how 
she is trying to keep it. 


1. Russia has helped the Com- 
munists to power. 


Russia sent trained Communist 
leaders to neighboring countries to 
strengthen the Communist parties i 
those countries. In each country the 
Communists made sure that a Com- 
munist was chosen Minister of the 
Interior. The Minister of the Inte 
rior runs the police. 

The Prime Ministers of Czecho- 
slovakia, Albania, Yugoslavia, Bul 
garia and Romania are Communists 
The Parliaments of those countries 
are also controlled by Communists 
Communists also hold key cabinet 
posts in Hungary, Poland, Finland 
and Czechoslovakia. 

In Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, and Ro- 
mania no one dares to criticize thi 
government for fear of imprisonment 

The Communists get rid of non- 
Communist leaders who are too pop 
ular. In Bulgaria the popular leader 
Nikola Petkov, was hanged. Th 
Communists accused him of being a 
traitor. In Romania the leader of th 
Peasant party, Juliu Maniu, was im 
prisoned for life. Non-Communist 
leaders in Hungary and Poland have 
fled to other countries for safety. 


2. Russia is collecting reparations 
from Hungary, Romania, and Fin- 
land. 


Hungary and Romania joined Naz 
Germany in attacking Russia during 
World War II. Russia finally defeated 
and occupied both nations. To repa 
Russia for the damages caused b\ 
their armies, Hungary must pay Rus 
sia $200,000,000 in goods. Romania 
must pay $300,000,000 in 
These payments are called repara 
tions. 

Finland must also pay $300,000 
000 in reparations to Russia. Russi: 
attacked and defeated Finland twic: 
during World War Il. Finland mus' 
pay reparations although she was no 
the aggressor.* 

These former enemies of Russi 
must take orders from Russia be 
cause they are in debt to her. 

(Continued on page 8) 


got rls 


* Means word is defined on page 9. 
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Solid red color indicates Russia —— Light shade of red indicates ‘Russian satellite’ nations. 


























































































COUNTRY AREA | POPU- | CAPITAL PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS HFAD OF 
(Sq. Mi.) | LATION | Civ. | AND INDUSTRIES GOVERNMENT 
iz | tobacco, lumber, wool, hides, furs, Seondion 
ALBANIA 10,629 1,003,000 Tirana dairy products, fish, olive oil, acter Sheed 
= corn, cattle, bitumen. 
_ cereals, fruits, beet sugar, tobacco, | Temporary President— 
livestock, potatoes, cotton, honey,| Vasil Kolarov. 
BULGARIA 42,808 7 EOTOS Soin attar of roses, silk worms, salt, | Premier 
coal, aluminum. Georgi Dimitrov. 
—_ ee | | | potatoes, grains, hops, beet sugar, | President— sa 
livestock, lumber, furniture, tex- Dr. Eduard Benes. 
Pp 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA | 50,000 | 12,000,000) Prague ca aoa’ ee ae ee 
leather goods, coal, iron, steel.| Klement Gottwald. 
7 - irye, borley, hay, butter, livestock, | President— 
FINLAND 134.588 3.877 000 | Helsinki lumber, wheat, potatoes, copper,| Juho K. Poasikivi. 
‘ ‘ ’ : nickel, asbestos, gold, lead zinc, | Premier— 
paper, textiles, leather goods.| Skari Tuomioja. 
— er grains, potatoes, sugar, grapes, to- | President— 
HUNGARY 35.875 9 309.000! Buclanest bacco, fodder, livestock, coal,| Zoltan Tildy 
. ' mt bauxite, fish, hemp, flax, iron, | Premier— 
steel. Lajos Dinnyes. 
| coal, coke, crude petroleum, iron, — Bi 
POLAND 120,818 {| 23,930,009! Warsaw pig iron, steel, grains, potatoes, p snow lerut. 
| beet sugar, livestock. — sae 
Joseph Cyrankiewicz. 
ROMANIA 91.584 15,686,800} Bucharest fruits, grains, livestock, salt, lignite, | Premier 
y F iron, copper, petroleum. Petru Groza. 
= 5 | livestock, lumber, hemp, fruits, coal, | Premier 
YUGOSLAVIA 95,558 | 14,800,000} Belgrade iron, copper, gold, lead, chrome, Narshal Tito 














antimony, cement, beet sugar. 




















(Josip Broz) 
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Russian Satellites 


(Continued from page 6) 


8. Russia has troops stationed in 
Hungary, Romania, and Poland. 

Russia keeps troops in these coun- 
tries to protect her supply routes to 
Austria and Germany. Great Britain, 
France, and the U. S. have agreed to 
this. 

There are no Russian troops in 
Finland, Czechoslovakia, Albania, 
Yugoslavia, and Bulgaria. 

Russia had troops in Bulgaria. Bul- 
garia was Russia’s enemy during the 
war. Under the terms of the peace 
treaty signed with Bulgaria, Russia 
was to remove her troops by Decem- 
ber 15, 1947. Russia completed with- 
drawing her troops a day before the 
deadline. 

In the countries where there are 
Russian troops it is easier for the 
Communists to stay in power. The 
Communists can rely on help from 
the Russians to crush their enemies. 


4. Russia has encouraged the over- 
throw of four kingdoms. 


All of Russia's satellites are now 
republics. 

Romania had a king until the Com- 
munists forced him to give up his 
throne on December 30, 1947. 

Bulgaria was a kingdom until Sep- 
tember, 1946, when the people voted 
to set up a republic. 

In Yugoslavia King Peter lost his 
throne when a republic was set up 
on January 31, 1946. 


Transatlantic .ews Features. tne 


White felt cap on this Albanian boy 
indicates a Moslem (Mohammedan). 


Hungary was also made a republic 
in 1946. 

In all four countries the Com- 
munists were active in ending the 
kingdoms. They gained control of 
the new republican governments. 


5. Russia has ordered all her satel- 
lites to stay out of the Marshall Plan. 
The Marshall Plan is the U. S. plan 
to help Europe recover from the 
war. It is also known as the ERP 
(European Recovery Plan). 

Czechoslovakia, Poland, Hungary, 
and Finland wanted to join in the 


plan. These nations need help but' 


Russia will not permit them to take 
it under the Marshall Plan. 

Russia is afraid that if her satel- 
lites are strengthened by help from 
the U. S. they might become more 
independent and refuse to take 
orders from Russia. Russia also fears 
that the Communists might not be re- 
elected in nations that grow pros- 
perous with U. S. help. In some of 
the satellite states the Communists 
were elected to power because times 
were bad and they promised to im- 
prove them. 

Russia is also trying to make her 
satellites trade only with her or with 
one another. Russia is trying to “cut 
off” those nations from dealing with 
western Europe and the U. S. 


GREECE 


Greece is the only Balkan nation 
that is not a Russian satellite. But 
Russia would like to control Greece. 
Russia's allies—Albania, Yugoslavia, 
and Bulgaria—are giving aid to 
Greek Communists trying to over- 
throw the Greek government. The 
U. S. is sending help to the Greek 
government so that it can defeat the 
Communists. 

The Communists set up an inde- 
pendent government in northern 
Greece in December, 1947. 


FINLAND AND CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Russia would also like to strength- 
en her control over Finland and 
Czechoslovakia. 

The people of Czechoslovakia 
want to cooperate with Russia be- 
cause they are grateful to Russia for 
having liberated them from the 
Nazis. But they would also like to 
keep their freedom. (See Theme Ar- 
ticle on Czechoslovakia, January 
19, 1948, Junior Scholastic.) 

The Finns dislike and fear Russia 
because Russia attacked their coun- 


Monk 
Hungarian farmer boy astride 
a cow of the Telemark breed. 


try twice in World War II. Finland 
has fewer Communists than any of 
the other satellites, but the Com- 
munists hold important posts in the 
cabinet. Finland would be complet 
ly independent of Russia, if she had 
her choice. But Finland lies next- 
door to Russia and is too weak to 
resist Russian demands. 

The reason why the Communist: 
do not control Finland and Czecho- 
slovakia completely is this: 

Both Czechoslovakia and Finland 
were democracies before the wai 
Czechoslovakia was one of the most 
democratic nations in Europe. Th: 
people of both nations took part in 
running their governments. Now they 
are unwilling to turn over their gov- 
ernments to the Communists. 


NEW NATIONS 


The people of the other satellite 
states—Poland, Hungary, Romania 
Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, and Albania 
—had less freedom than the people 
ot Czechoslovakia and Finland. The) 
did not have as much voice in their 
governments as the Czechoslovaks 
and Finns had in theirs. 

Most of the land in these countries 
was held by big landowners. Man) 
of the peasants had no land of thei! 
own and so had to work on the big 
estates. They were like the serfs of! 
feudal* days. The Communists won 
the support of large numbers of these 
peasants by promising them land ot 
their own. In some countries the 
Communists have started to carry 
out their promise. 


* Means word is defined on page 9. 
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WORDS FROM THE 


CAMERA 
WORLD 


aperture (AP-ehr-chure; also AP- 
ehr-ture). A hole, slit, crack, or other 
pening. In a camera, the opening 
through which the light rays*pass 
to reach the film. 

diaphragm (DIE-a-fram. Pro- 
ounce the first a as in ask.) A de- 
vice for making the aperture larger 
r smaller. 

filter (FILL-tehr). A device tor pass- 
ug liquids or air through felt, paper, 
sand, or charcoal in order to remove 
purities. (The word may also be 
ised as a verb, “to filter.”) In a 
mera, a filter is a screen of dyed 
zelatin or glass which is placed ove 
the lens. It admits only certain colors 
x amounts of light to the film. 
shutter. A movable cover or slide 
for an opening. A shutter in a cam- 
ra opens and shuts the aperture. 
When the shutter is open, light rays 
each the film. 

shutter speed. The rate of speed 
at which the shutter moves across 

aperture. 

flash bulb. A glass bulb filled with 
and thin magnesium 
which gives a very bright light for 

instant. 

flash gun. A device which sets off 
i Hash bulb and operates the camera 
shutter at the same time. 
synchronize (SING-kroh-nize). To 
cur at the same time and exactly 
together. A flash gun synchronizes 
the flash bulb and the shutter. 


\vgen sheet 


SHUTTER 
RELEASE 


FLASH i 
GUN 


Bi. 
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DIAPHRAGM LEVER 


Beware of 





Here are some more words which 
may fool you — because they sound 
one way and are spelled another. 
Last week we told you about words 
which are spelled with a silent b. 
Here are some which are 
with a silent k. 

knack knite 

knapsack knight 
knave knit 
knee knob 


Can you think of any more? 


spelled 


knead 
knock 
knell 


knowledge 


S*T-A-R-R-E-D W-0-R-D-S 


Words starred *® in this issue are defined here. 


aggressor (a-GREHS-uhr. Pronounce 
the a as in sat.) Someone who starts 
an attack’ or a quarrel. 


eustoms (KUHS-tuhmz). Taxes paid 
on goods brought into a country. A cus- 
toms office is a place where goods are 
examined and the taxes collected. 

false front. The tront wall of a build- 
ing, built higher or wider than the 
building to make it appear larger. 

feudal (FU-dl). Having to do with 
feudalism. Feudalism was practiced in 
the Middle Ages. It was the system by 
which men worked or fought for their 
lords in return for the land and pro 
tection the lords gave them. Many of 
these men were not free men. They 
were serfs. They were really slaves who 
belonged to the landowner 
(SAT-e-lights. 
the e as in pet.) 


satellites Pronounce 


imperialistic (ihm - peer - ih - al-LHS- 
tihk). Seeking to contro] other nations 
or other peoples. 

sect (sehkt). Group. A religious sect 
is not a separate religion. It is a group 
that has beliefs and practices which 
differ from those of other members of 
the same religion. 

synthetic (sihn-THEHT-ihk). Made 
artificially in the laboratory, not pro- 
duced by nature. For example, natura! 
rubber is made from the milk of a tree. 
Synthetic rubber is made chemically 
from alcohol and petroleum. 


Junior Writers 


Send contributions to: Junior Writers 
Editor, Junior Scholastic, 220 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


My Dresses 
I have a dress that fits just right, 
Another that’s a little tight. 
I squeeze, | push, I pull, I groan, 
And after that I start to moan. 
Which shall I choose? 


What can I do? 
Which is better, the pink or blue? 
I can’t decide; I'm in a fix. 
My gosh! It’s quarter after six. 
The green, the the white, the 
blue 
I guess this yellow will have to do, 
For I have tried on all the rest 
And this one fits the very best 
Carol Kinney, Grade 9 
Robert E. Fitch High School 


Poquonnock Bridge, Conn. 
Teacher, Miss Catherine Deviney 


gray, 


Winter Casualfy 


One New Year's resolution went up 
in smoke this month. Just as I said to 
myself, “I will not laugh 
misfortunes,” 
cing 


at anyone’s 
my eye caught the min- 
and prance of two 
people one might describe as “sedate 
citizens.” The man was loaded up to 


gait prissy 


his monocle with a bag of groceries 
that he clung to with desperation as 
the lady at his side clutched his arm to 
cross the icy sidewalk. 
Suddenly the law of 
way 


gravity 
and so did his heels. He 
about in an effort to save the 


gave 
twisted 
bundles. 
But he succeeded only in providing a 
satisfactory cushion for an unsatis- 
factory demonstration of the “split” 
The groceries had stayed with him 
But, when the full 
force of the “split” hit him, an assort- 


ment of 


as long as possible. 


fruits, canned 
goods, and cream puffs sailed up and 
descended like an April shower. The 
lady, with an amazed expression, lifted 
her head just in time to connect with a 
large, ripe tomato which settled daintily 
over one eye in the approved Lilly 
Daché stvle. 

Weak from laughter I started to ask 
if I could help. But suddenly I realized 
I was the only witness. Feeling that 
the only casualty was their dignity, I 
decided the kindest thing I could do 
was to duck in a doorway and let them 
pick up their groceries and their pride 
without an audience. 

Jack Weathered, Grade 8 
Roseland School 


Kansas City, Kansas 
Teacher, Mrs. Arlene C. Carter 


vegetables. 








PRESIDENT WASHINGTON WILL BE HONORED 
BY YOUR GIFT, THE KEY TO THE BASTILLE. 




















WE WON THE SAME. KIND OF STRATEGIC POSITION 
AT THE BATTLE OF SARATOGA. ro 
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Documents exhibited on the Freedom Train tell of five 
men who were inspired by our struggle for liberty. 
Lafayette, after he had helped Americans win freedom, 
returned to France to fight the tyranny of Louis XVI. 


Kosciuszko came from Poland to help colonists fight 


for institutions founded on rights of mah. When Poles 
rose against their oppressors in 1794, they made him 
commander-in-chief of the Polish revolutionary army. 


You ’re the Boss 


We Believe the Individual Is More Important Than the State 


OW would you like to be bossed every minute of 
the day? Told what radio program you must listen 
to, what newspaper you are obliged to read, what 

job you are forced to take? 

The chances are you couldn't stand it for a day. But 
people in fascist and communist countries live like that 
all the time. Not only is the individual denied the liberty 
to rule himself. Even his thoughts are controlled by the 
state. The state has unlimited power. The individual has 
very little. 

We Americans believe in the dignity and worth of 
the individual human being. Our Declaration of Inde- 
pendence affirms our “unalienable rights.” The state 
exists “to secure these rights” to us. 

Big words are not needed to explain this idea. We 
think that people are more important than thc state! 
Only democracies believe this. Other forms of govern- 
ment take the opposite viewpoint. They believe the state 
is more important than the people. 

Some critics of our democracy say that because the 
world has become so complex, the individual citizen 
ought not to have a voice in his own government. They 
say, why not go in for fascism or communism? 

So let’s see what they have to offer! 

Fascism can masquerade behind any number of 
names. They all mean the same thing — rule by a “strong 
man” and one party with absolute power. The word 
fascism is generally used to describe this modern form 
of tyranny because it originated in Italy. The word came 
from the Latin fasces, meaning a bundle of rods tied 
around a battle ax. It was the symbol of authority in 
ancient Rome. Mussolini, the Italian dictator who led 
his country into World War II, called his gangs of wild 
young men fascisti or fascists. 


Usually fascism works under cover for a time. It pri 
tends to be a legitimate political party in a democra: 
It always has a super-patriotic slogan. It is always agains! 
some group or groups. In Italy fascism fought the 
Socialists and Communists. In Germany it was agains! 
the Communists and Jews. In our country, when it rea: 
its head, it is usually -directed against the Socialist 
liberals, Jews, Negroes, or Catholics. 

There is always a leader, a strong man who will st: 
at nothing. Tough and ruthless, he gathers around him 
gangs of the discontented — thugs and bullies. He wants 
one thing — power. 

Then, in a moment of rioting and disorder, fascis 
takes over. Using treachery and deceit, murder and 
brute force, the fascists win control. The parliament 
abolished. 

Once in control of the government, the leader and 
his gangs become a privileged group. They are the stat: 
The army, the police, the courts, the business organiza- 
tions become their slaves. The people are terrorized 
imprisoned or killed if they refuse to obey the state. 

Rights of man? None! All men are created equa!’ 
Ridiculous! “Fascism affirms the . . . beneficial and fruit- 
ful inequality of mankind.” Mussolini said that. 

Now let’s look at communism! 

In 1917, the people of Russia revolted, overthrew th 
Czar, and set up a liberal democratic regime unde! 
Kerensky. 

But communism, like fascism, often works unde! 
cover. During the Kerensky regime, the communists 
organized little groups of revolutionaries (soviets 
throughout Russia. The Communist leaders, Nicolai 
Lenin and Leon Trotsky, who had been in exile in 
Switzerland, came back to Russia. They led these groups 
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THE SEED OF LIBERTY WILL BEAR FRUIT 
WHEREVER MEN LIVE UNDER TYRANNY. 
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Tom Paine, an Englishman, joined revolutionists and 
wrote stirring appeals. Later he helped France in fight 
for freedom, was made honorary French citizen. 








n an open revolt against the Kerensky people's govern- 
ent, overthrew it, seized power, and ended the demo- 
atic experiment. 


How Communism Failed 

Lenin became the leader of a new kind of government 

communism. 

Communism is founded on the false idea that the state 
is always the tool of the capitalists and is used by them 
t. keep down the workers. So the workers revolt, take 
over the state, and set up a “dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat” (workers). The state would then own everything 
and have a complete monopoly on all business. There 
vould be no free enterprise. Workers would produce as 
nuch as they could, and be paid not according to what 
they produced, but according to how much they needed. 

Most of the principles had to be thrown out. They 
didn’t work! In 1921, Lenin had to admit failure. Famine 
had spread throughout Russia and industry was at a 
standstill. Lenin had to pay workers for the work they 
lid, just as in “capitalistic” countries. And having the 

tate monopolize all business didn’t work either! Some 
private enterprise had to be allowed in Russia. 

Nothing seems to have worked out as had been 
planned. The “dictatorship of the workers” became a 
lictatorship of 14 men in the Kremlin in Moscow. 


We-Don’t Like to Be Pushed Around 


To human beings, in either fascist or communist 

yuntries, the result is the same. They get bossed around! 

In both cases the state has become more important 

than the individual, because some dictator thinks the 
idividual is not good enough to rule himself. Lenin said, 

Che people themselves do not know what is good or 

bad for them.” 

We don't like to be “pushed around.” We don’t like 
el it when it is done by a state, or a politician, or a big 
sts bully in school. 

Americans named it a long time ago. If the state is 
nore important than the people — we call it tyranny! 
lt doesn’t matter whether it is done by a king, a dictator, 
or the proletariat. It’s stil] tyranny! 








HIS GOOD WISHES. WE SAIL FOR 
VENEZUELA AT DAWN 




















































Francisco de Miranda helped colonists. Later, aided 
by Americans, he fought to free native Venezuela. 
He is called ‘Father of Freedom in South America.” 


7PRESIDENT FILLMORE WELCOMES 
YOU TO AMERICAN SOIL. 
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MR. WEBSTER, 1 AM 
DEEPLY HONORED. 
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Kossuth led Hungary’s 1848 revolt, was defeated. He 
fled to Turkey. Americans were stirred. Pres. Fillmore 
sent a warship to bring Kossuth to the United States. 


ALL OUT FOR DEMOCRACY 


Text by Rosa Kohler Eichelberger 
Pictures by Charles Beck 
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® All around us we hear arguments over what democracy 
means. Why are we opposed to communism and fascism? 
What do we mean by The American Way? 

These questions are answered by the “All Out for Democ- 
racy” series. This semester we will bring you fifteen more 
articles, 

The “All Out for Democracy” series is guided by Scholastic 
Magazines’ special Advisory Committee: 

Dr. John W. Studebaker, U. S. Commissioner of Education, 
Chairman; 

Dr. Alexander J. Stoddard, Superintendent of Schools, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; 

Dr. Henry Steele Commager, Professor of History, Colum- 
bia University ; 

Mr. Stanley E. Dimond, Director of Social Studies, Detroit 
Public Schools. 

The text is written by Mrs. Rosa Kohler Eichelberger, well- 
known lecturer and director of “Freedom Forums.” 
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By Eric Kronengold 


The Suburban De Soto and trailer 


Erie Kronengold, age 12, his mother, 
father, and Dalmatian dog. “Dal.” are 
established in their new home in Anchor- 
age, Alaska. Early last summer they 
sold their home in Crestwood, \. 1.. 
about 12 miles north of New York City, 
bought a ear and trailer. and set off for 
Anchorage — first going to New Orleans 
to visit Erie’s grandparents. Eric’s par- 
ents are artists. His mother was Art 
Editor of Junior Scholastic. This week 
Junior Scholastic starts the first of a 
series of articles by Eric, describing his 
journey through Canada to Anchorage.. 
Eric Junior Uigh 
School. In later article= he will describe 
his experience in his 
school. 

AST summer my mother, and 
father, and | left New York and 
headed for Alaska, which 

to be our new home. We were driv- 
ing a De Soto 
Suburban. Behind us we were pull- 
ing a custom built, three-room 
Glider Trailer loaded with all our 
belongings and food. 

The trailer had both a front door 
and a back door. The biggest room 
had three with venetian 
blinds. The blinds were attached so 
that they wouldn't rattle when the 


attends Anchorage 


new home and 


Was 


new, ften-passenget 


windows 


trailer moved. This room had two 
couches built in with drawers under 
them. Itshad a table, a chest of draw- 
ers, a mirror, and a heating stove. 
The stove was heated by gas. 

The next room was the kitchen. It 
was separated from the big room by 
a partition and a sliding door. The 
kitchen had a sink, a stove, closets 
and shelves. and an ice box. 

The third room was my bedroom. 
It had a bed and a chest of drawers. 

The bathroom was off my room. 
It had a toilet, a basin, and a shower. 
Water was kept in a tank. During 
most of the trip we didn't use the 
trailer bathroom because it was 
packed full of crates with our posses- 
sions in them. 
the trailer and 
weighed about six tons. 


OVER THE BORDER 


\ugust 14, 

Montana. 
and 
Sweetgrass into 


Together car 


On 
Shelby, 


there. 


arrived in 
We turned off 
crossed the border at 
Alberta, Canada. 
Before we could cross the border 
we had to stop at the customs* of- 
fice. The officers did not look at any 
of our belongings. But they asked 
us for our car identification and the 
health certificate for our Dalmatian 
dog, Dal. They listed our four guns 


we 


* Means word defined on page 9. 
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Main street in Fort St. John has that “frontier look.” 
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— 30.30 Winchester, 30.06 Mauser 
and 20- and 16-gauge shotguns. 
The customs officers told us 
would need a permit before w 
could get onto the Alaska Highwa 
They said we could get the permit 
from the Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police (RCMP) in Edmonton. 


The customs officers also told us 
that we could park for the night on 
any side road in Alberta. This sw 
prised us because in the U. S. we 
had to stop at trailer camps, garages 
or motor courts for the night. 

On our way to Edmonton the next 
day we had to take a detour betwe« 
Milk River and Lethbridge. Along 
this road we passed a small sett! 
ment where all the people wore what 
looked like peasant costumes. Thi 
girls wore long, black dresses which 
came down to their ankles, white o1 
striped aprons, and bonnets. 

The boys wore baggy knickers 
down to their ankles. They all had 
caps with small visors, something 
like the caps Dutch boys wear. 

The mothers and fathers wor 
similar clothes, and the men all had 
beards. We found out later that thes: 
people are a religious sect* called 
Huderacks. 


IN EDMONTON 


When we reached Edmonton we 
decided to spend several days there 
Emonton has a population of 125,000 
Most of the people have English 
Scottish, or French names. Edmon 
ton looks like any city in the U. 5 
except that it has more modern build 
ings than most U. S. cities. 

While we were there we wen! 
shopping. We bought two heavy 
weight Hudson Bay blankets, a 
leather jacket of horse hide, a pai) 
of English dress shoes and a pair o! 
farmer's work shoes for Dad, a parka 
with wolf hair around the hood and 
a Daisy pump gun for me. 

The prices for woolens and leathe: 


Er 








are much cheaper than in the States. 
My parka was only $11 and Dad's 
English shoes cost the same. 

Tuesday we went to RCMP head- 
quarters to get our permit. I was 
surprised to find the Mounties wear- 
inc brown uniforms instead of red. 
They told me they only wore red 
now for parades or to please the 
tourists at resorts. 

Here are some of the things we 
had to have before we could get 
a permit to travel on the Alaska 
Highway: a heavy tow rope, two 
spare tires, distributor points, fuel 
pump, six spark plugs, generator 
brushes, an extra gallon of motor oil, 
an extra five gallons of gasoline, a 
pick, shovel, axe, car snow chains, 
<1 Hand at least $200 in cash. 

The reason why we had to have 
all this equipment is that there are 
few settlements or garages along 
the Alaska Highway. In many places 

ve [J the highway is in poor condition. So 
2s f you get into trouble you need this 
equipment to get yourself out. 

The Alaska Highway starts at 
Dawson Creek. The Mounties told 

» fJus we would have a final check-up 

at Blueberry, about 100 miles past 
iat J} Dawson Creek on the highway. 


LEAVING EDMONTON 


on [he first day out we did not get 
far from Edmonton because the 
roads were wet and muddy. We got 
stick in the mud and were pulled 
uit by a passing truck. The next day 
we got a flat on the trailer but man- 
sre (aged to put in a good day of driving 
because it did not start to get dark 
until 10 p.m. 

We spent the night at Slave Lake. 
We arrived in time to see the beau- 
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ther Eric reads markers in Fort St. John. 
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MAP SHOWS the Kronengolds’ route to 
Alaska. They turned north at Shelby, 
Mont., crossed the border at Sweetgrass, 
and drove to Edmonton. From Edmon- 
ton they went to Whitehorse, Fairbanks, 
and Anchorage. Keep this map ready 
for the other chapters in Eric’s story. 


tiful sunset. The sky turned a deep 
purple and rosy red striped with 
brilliant gold. 

On the following day, after driv- 


‘ing through more rain and mud, we 


arrived at Smoky River. Here we 
had to take a ferry. The ferry was a 
sort of barge with two guide cables 
which ran across the river. One cable 
was on each side of the ferry to keep 
it from sliding downstream. The cur- 
rent of the river supplied the power. 
The ferry could take three cars. 

When our turn came, ‘we had to 
go alone because the trailer was so 
big. When we arrived at the other 
side, we got stuck trying to drive up 
the steep river bank. Another car, 
expecting us to get stuck, had waited 
to help us. 


ROAD TROUBLE 


A few miles further on we skidded 
into a deep mud rut up to our axle. 
We couldn't get out. But soon two 
boys in a jeep came along and man- 
aged to pull us out. Motorists up 
here are very friendly and always 
glad to help one another. The boys 
had been pulling cars out of the 
mud all afternoon. They had even 
pulled a Greyhound bus out of a 
five-foot ditch. 

Later on we had two blowouts. 
The tires were so cut up we threw 
them away. The roadsides here are 
littered with old tires which have 
been cut up by the rough roads. 
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Almost every place we stopped to 
eat seemed to be a Chinese restau- 
rant. One restaurant owner told us 
that many Chinese immigrants who 
had been unable to get into the U. S. 
had settled in Alberta and British 
Columbia. 

When we arrived in Dawson Creek 
we came to a large signpost which 
said “Mile 0.” This is the beginning 
of the Alaska Highway. Dawson 
Creek is a real frontier town with 
wooden board walks instead of side- 
walks, and many Indians. 

The part of the Alaska Highway 
beyond Dawson Creek, which was 
worked on by the U. S. Army, is in 
good condition. The roadway is wide 
and surfaced with gravel or finely 
packed hard clay. 

Halfway between Dawson and 
Blueberry is Fort St. John. It looks 
like a western frontier town — such 
as you see in western movies. The 
main street is dirt, the sidewalk 
wooden, and the buildings have false 
fronts.* 

At Mile 101 we came to Blueberry, 
Here we had to show our Edmonton 
permit to travel on the highway, our 
money, and give them a list of every- 
thing we had in the car and trailer. 
We also had to show them all the 
equipment required for traveling on 
the highway. 

The officials sealed our guns, ex- 
cept my pump gun. This is because 
we did not have hunting licenses. 
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Short Shots 


BOUT this time every year, I always 
A get a few requests to pick the ten 
top basketball] teams in the land. This is 
a tough job. First of all, between the 
time I do the picking and the time it 
appears in print, any one of my choices 
could have been knocked off a_ half 


dozen times. 


Basketball is that kind of game, A 
team can go sailing along unbeaten for 
a couple pf months, then drop three 
games in a single week. That’s exactly 
what happened to Georgia last month. 

However, since climbing out on a 
limb is my favorite disease, here goes: 

1. Kentucky 6. North Carolina St. 
2. St. Lovis U. 7. W. Kentucky St. 

3. Bowling Green 8. New York U. 
4 
5 


. Oklahoma A. & M. 9. Illinois 
. Texas 10. Notre Dame 


I’ve seen all but one of these teams 
in action (Illinois). St. Louis U., with 
its hurricane-fast break, impressed me 
most, But I probably saw them on one 
of their “hot” nights. That’s why I rate 





Delta Lathes 


Delta Buffer and Grinding Heads 


Ask your shop instructor, how 


you have a chance to win 


a famous Delta Power Tool 
.. by entering the Woodworking Divisions of the Scholastic Industrial Arts Competition 


Your woodworking ability may 
earn you the thrill and distinction 
of winning a popular Delta Power 
Tool. There are many Delta Tools 
offered as exciting awards 


tion. You pay no entry fees or 
other charges. Ask your shop 
teacher now for complete details 
and rules. Then get busy on the 
entry you hope makes 





in the Woodworking Di- 
visions of the Scholastic 


LT, 


you a happy winner — 
and a proud owner of a 


Industrial Arts Competi- MILWAUKEE Delta Power Tool. 


if your instructor lacks complete information on the 
Woodworking Divisions of the Scholastic Industrial Arts 
Competition, ask him to write for particulars to Scho- 
lastit Magazines, 220 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 


DELTA MANUFACTURING DIVISION 


slams" 


MILWAYREE 


General Sales Office 


ROCKWELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 
6 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 2, ILLINOIS 





them behind Kentucky, a team with 
tremendous class. 

As I write this, the only undefea: 
club in my top ten is N. Y. U. But | 
Violets are too erratic to stay that 
much longer. 

Just in case you re interested, her 
are the five players who impressed 
as All-American timber: 

1. Alex Groza, Kentucky. 

2. Ernie Vanderweghe, Colgate. 

3. Ed Macauley, St. Louis U. 

4. Don Ray, W. Kentucky St. 

5. Davage Minor, U.C.L.A. 

Quite a few basketball players ha 
sunk more than 35 points in a ¢ 
But | never saw a better shooting « 
bition than the one Don Forman 
N. Y. U., turned in against Duke | 
month, 

Don, a peanut-sized forward, san} 
of his first 12 shots — all from 20 
feet out — without once touching 
rim! All in all, he dropped 16 out 
shots and converted 3 free thi 
Could be some sort of college r 
for a player under 6 feet. 

“How about a plug for the Doby 
Bennett High School football te 
writes Orbin Taylor, of Kingsport, 
“Last season we whipped all 10 of 
rivals and racked up 237 points to 
O! What’s more we copped the 
title and crushed Marist High, o! 
lanta, Ga., 21-6, in a Teen B 
game.” 

Who said free speech is wonderfu!? | 
exercised the right in my Jantary 3 
column, and life has been a bow! 
sour grapes ever since — all becaus 
picked Notre Dame over Michig 

The letters are still pouring in. Ne 
all of them point out that the 
teams played three mutual opponent 
Pittsburgh, Northwestern, and U. S. C 
—and that Michigan made the bet! 
showing against each. Another th 
the letters point out is that Michiga 
played the tougher schedule. 

So, bloody and bowed, I surrender t 
the weight of public opinion. I hope ¢! 
offering below makes all you Mic! 
fans happy. 

— Herman L. Masin, Sport Editor 


Here bies 
AN EXPERT, 4th CLASS 
WEEDLED TO DEATH 
BY 443 IRATE 
LETTER WRITERS FOR 
PICKING WOTRE DAME 
OVER MICHIGAN. DIED 
WITH THE MAME “LUJACK” 
OM HIS LIPS. 
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A Use for Everything 


Betty: “Is it true that pigskin makes 
the best shoes?” 

loan: “I don’t know. But banana skin 
sake the best ‘slippers!’ ” 


Sheldon Levine, P. 8. 191 





Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Brotherly Love 





A man was playing his violin tor his 
rother. “Well, how do you like it?” the 
asked. . 
Brother: 
Ta lio.” 
\fan: “You mean I'm that good?” 
Brother: “No, so I could turn you off.” 


Hermar Kam 







“You should be on _ the 























Hibers H. &., Charleston S. C 














The Easy Way 


The first man asked the second man: 
Where did you put the alarm clock?” 
Second man: “I put it on top of the 
staircase.” 

lirst man: “Aren't you afraid it will 
m down?” 


















































Second man: “No, we have a wind- 
ng staircase!” 


Joy Ant 














rurner, Winter Haven (Fla.) 





H. 8 

















Poor Shot 
Druggist: “Did you kill any moths 

with those moth balls I sold you?” 
May: “No, I have been trying for 


two hours and I haven't hit one yet.” 
Viola Mitchem, Woodrow Wilson School, South Bend, Ind 


The Right Place 


Customer: “Could I try on that suit 
in the window?” 

Clerk: “We'd rather have you use 
the dressing room.” 

Robert Beck, Wilson Jr. H. 8S Mount Vernor ae 


Country Wise 


A man from the city was trying to 
kid a farmer, and asked: “Say there, 
Farmer, could you give me some infor- 
mation! If eggs are fifty cents a dozen 
and Mudville is ninety miles from here, 
how old am I?’ 

Farmer: “44.” 

Man: “That's right, but how did you 
guess?” 

Farmer: “Easily. My nephew is 22 
and he’s only half crazy.” 

Denald De Long, Barton School, Vancouver 
Easy to Get Along With 

Stern Parent: “Willie, I'd like to go 
through just one whole day without 
once scolding or punishing you.” 

Willie: “You have my _ permission, 
Mother.” 


Allene Perry, Bradwell Institute 


Wash 


Hinesville. Ga 


Joke of the Week 





Teacher: “Define a ‘catastrophe,’ will 
you please, Herman.” 

Herman: “A castrophe is a punctua- 
tion mark to show possession.” 


Arthur Murray, Maple School. Hooperston, Il) 


No Message 


A college student had been watching 
his roommate writing letters for a few 
days and was becoming very puzzled. 
The roommate would sit down with a 
pencil and several sheets of paper as if 
he were going to write a long letter. 
Instead, all the roommate did was to 
write “Dear Mary” and at the bottom of 
the sheet “Love, Bill.” Then he would 
fold the paper, put it into an addressed 
envelope and mail it. When the college 
student questioned him about it, the 
roommate answered, “Well, I'm writing 
to my girl and we aren't speaking.” 
Martha Murpt Burke St. Jr. H.S., Martinsburg. W. Va 





Solution to Last V’eek’s Quiz-Word Puzzle 


ACROSS: 1-Ahab; 5-sedan; 7-Morocco; 11-pts.; 
13-Oran; 14-R. I.; 15-Annam; 17-I’m; 18-to; 19- 
bbl.; 2l-ebb; 23-soy; 24-sue; 25-mi.; 27-do; 28- 
knees; 30-in; 31-stir; 32-has; 33-Tunisia; 36-north: 


38-peer. 

DOWN: l-as; 2-hems; 3-ado; 4-bar; 6-noon; 
8-crabs; 9-Cambodia; 10-on; 11-pries; 12-Tim- 
buktu; 15-at; 16-no; 20-Lyons; 22-Benin; 25-me; 
26-is; 29-Erin; 31-st.; 32-hate; 34-sop; 35-ire; 
37-hr. 















































Here are two ex- 
amples of wrought 
aluminum projects. 
Put on the old think- 


ing cap and come 






up with your own 






original idea. It may 


be a winner! 











COULD YOU USE 


NOW! Make a Project 
out of Wrought Aluminum 
and WIN A PRIZE! 


*5Q00? 





Ever worked with aluminum? It’s fun, and if you start 
a project now you have a chance for one of the many cash 
prizes in the Industrial Arts Awards contest, conducted 
by Scholastic Magazines and sponsored by Alcoa. 


right away. 


e 





Even if you don’t win a prize, you can’t lose. You gain 
good experience working with aluminum... you have a 
handmade project you can own with pride. 

If you do win, here are the identical prizes offered for 
three different kind of schools: Ist prize, $50; 2nd prize, 
$25; 3rd prize, $10; Six honorable mentions, $5 each. Ask 
your teacher for the details. Start your aluminum project 


There are prizes for cast aluminum projects, too. 
Avtuminum Company oF America, 1774 Gulf Building, 
Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 


FN moxey\ 


Co 


ALUMI 


+g 









FORM 





a a ee 
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YOU Can Make It 


Plan to Enter Scholastic 
Industrial Art Awards 


cabinet? Or a book shelf? 

Can you take aluminum or copper 
or brass and make a beautiful or useful 
article? 

What about plastics? 

Or perhaps you are more interested 
in the machine shop or the printing de- 
partment of your school. Perhaps you 
like mechanical drawing and are good 
at it. 

If any of these are your big interests, 
the Scholastic Industrial Arts Awards 
program is for you. 

Last year Donald Fountain of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, won a Delta Milwaukee 
lathe as first prize for a table which 
he made. (See picture below.) He was 
a ninth-grade student at Rawlings Junior 
High School. 

Robert Dueno, ninth-grader at Gar- 
den Homes School, Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
sin, won $50. His entry was a hand- 
some aluminum tray. 

James Tsaggaris, also a ninth-grade 
student, won $30 for his working draw- 
ings. He was a student at Central Junior 
High School, Muskegon Heights, Michi- 
gan. 


(s: you build a table? Or a record 


MORE PRIZES THIS YEAR 


There are 159 merchandise prizes and 
approximately $2,500 in cash prizes in 
this year’s Industrial Arts Awards. Many 
of the prizes are offered to students in 
the 7th, 8th, and 9th grades. These 
are the “Group I” students. 

There are six divisions in which 
Group I students may enter their work. 

In the Wood division, Group I stu- 
dents may enter carving, furniture mak- 
ing, and wood turning. 

One classification in Machine Shop is 
open to Group I. This is for hand tools 
which have been made in the school 
shop. 


JAMES TSAGGARIS 


Plastics has only one classification 
for all groups, but each group will be 
judged separately. Students now are 
making picture frames, book ends, 
boxes, vases, lamps, and even furniture 
out of plastics. There will be beautiful 
articles entered in this division. 

The drawing division has a classifica- 
tion for Group I only. It is working 
drawings. Older students have their own 
separate classifications in this division. 

Wrought copper and brass and alumi- 
mum, and cast aluminum articles also 
may be made and submitted by 7th, 
8th, and 9th grade students. 

There is only one classification in the 
printing division. It is a class project. 
Scrap books may be submitted ‘by the 
printing classes, and the prize for the 
best scrap book will be a silver loving 
cup. It will be given to the school and 
not to any one student. In all classi- 
fications, individual students win the 
prizes. 


AT WORK NOW 


Students from coast to coast now are 
working on their entries. This year there 
probably will be projects from every 
state in the contest. Those which win 
prizes or honorable mentions will be 
placed on exhibition at the National 
Fair. This year the Fair will be held 
from August 22 to September 22 in the 
Chicago Museum of Scieace and In- 
dustry. After the Fair closes the prizes 
will be sent to the winners and all en- 
tries will be shipped back to the schools. 

If you have started a project, or want 
to start a project, ask your industrial 
arts teacher for a copy of the Rules 
Booklet. If he does not have one, send 
to the Director of the Scholastic Indus- 
trial Arts Awards, 220 E. 42nd St., New 
York 17, N. Y. Your Rules Booklet will 
be sent to you promptly. 


ROBERT DUENO 


Eva answers the phone and hears Bob 
inviting her to go out with him Friday 
night. She has no date for Friday, but 
she doesn’t wish to go out with Bob. 
How should she reply to him? 

A. Bob, I'm sorry, but I have other 
plans for Friday. Thank you for invit- 
ing me. 

B. Bob, I'm sorry, but 
not to. Thanks anyhow. 


C. Bob, I'm sorry, but you're not m: 
type. 

B and C are not considerate of Bob’s 
feelings. lt is more tactful and consid- 
erate to use A. You don’t have to ex- 
plain what your “other plans” are. 
Never invent a story about “going to 
visit your grandmother,” etc. If Bob 
persists in calling you, you may find i! 
necessary to explain to him why you J 
turn him down. But don’t do this over 
the phone. See him about it personally. 


I'd prefer 


Weighty Reading 


Clerk: “So you wish to purchase a 
book? Something light?” 


Customer: “Doesn't 

my car outside.” 
Donna Holfida Mackville School 
Any Side Up 


A man bought one of the mail-order 
houses, the kind that come in sections. 
He decided to save some money by put 
ting the house together himself. Afte! 
two months he had it all assembled and 
invited all his friends over to see it. 

“My goodness, Edmund,” one of his 
friends exclaimed, “your house is up 
side down!” 

“So that’s it,” said Edmund. “No won- 
der I keep falling off the porch.” 


Audrey Crouch. East Columbus School, Columbus, Ind. 


matter. I have 


Springfield. b 





Send your best snap- 
shots to Shutterbug 
Editor, Junior Schol- 
astic, 220 E. 42d St., 
New York 17, N. Y. If 
your picture is good, 
you will receive a 
Shutterbug Button. 


ATHABASKA GLACIER in the Columbia ice 
feld, Jasper National Park, Canada. Photo 
ty Tom Wetzel, Crouse School, Akron, Ohio. 
lom used an Ansco Speedex Junior 125. 


PATTY. Photo by Arthur Blaske, Central Junior 
tigh School, St. Cloud, Minnesota. Arthur used 
0 Spartus 35. 


CONEY ISLAND IN WINTER. Photo by Ralph 
lagland, Joan of Arc Junior High, New York 
City. Ralph used a Rolleiflex. 
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Por ae a eee 


‘Citizenship Quiz && 


These questions are based on articles 
in this issue. Perfect score is 100. 
Answers are in TEACHERS EDITION. 


cacecacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacaca 


| 
| Each pupil may have a CQ Membership Card with spaces for keeping 
: scores and posting Award Stamps. See your teacher for further details. 


1. CHOOSE ONE 


| 
| 
Underline the correct ending to each 
of the following statements. Score 5 
Rio ach Tatal of 
j Points eac h. Total, 25. 
1. Benelux is 
a.a brand of refrigerator 
b.a name for three western European 
nations 
c. the name of the King of Belgium 
d.the tower in holds 
Big Ben 


London which 
2. Bizonia is 

Dominion 

b. the capital of Traq 


a. Britain’s newest 


c.a shampoo 

d.the united U. S. and British occupa- 
tion zones in Germany 

3. The Big Inch is 

a.a pipeline 

b.a telescope mirror 

c. the world’s largest measuring ruler 

d.the name of President Truman’s pri- 
vate plane 

. The Straits Settlements are 

a. Peace signed 
Dutch and the Indonesians 

b. Narrow waterways 


treaties between the 


connecting the 
Black and Mediterranean Seas 
c. British territories in Malaya 


. Ernest Bevin is 

a. Foreign Secretary of Great Britain 

b. Secretarv-General of the United Na- 
tions 

c. President of 
Europe 


d. Prime 


the United States of 


Minister of Bulgaria 


My score 


2. FILL-IN NATIONS 


Fill in each of the blanks with the 
name of 4 country. Score 3 points each. 
Total, 15. 

1. The Alaska 


Highway starts in 


P icetnntitieinnn a ees mawedl 
Dominion. 

3. Our State Department has revealed 
that — and ctuatetect 
plotted to divide most of the world 
between them. 

_ Saas ___. is divided into four 
occupation zones. 

5. The world’s largest oil-producing 

nation is snail 


| 
| 
l 
1 
I 
I 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
I 
I 
| 
I 
| 
I 
I 
l 
| 
l 
I 
l 
| 
d, French trading stations in India 
| : 
I 
l 
! 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
[ 
| 
l 
| 
I 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
I 
| 
| 
| 
| 
l 
I 


My score 





3. CAPITAL QUIZ 


Write in the name of the capital of 
each of the following “satellite nations.” 
Score 4 points each. Total, 32. 

l. Albania 

2. Bulgaria 

3. Czechoslovakia 

4. Finland 
Hungary 
Poland 
Romania 


Yugoslavia 


My score — 


4. SATELLITE MAP 


Now identity the satellite 
nations on the map. Write the name of 
each country next to the number that 
corresponds to the number on the map. 
Score 4 points each. Total, 28. 


seven of 








My score _____ My total score 
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TIN PAN ALLEY” DIAMOND' 
GEORGE WASHINCTON OLD GLORY’ G OTHERS 
icaragua’’ Dia- 





Shanghai, Trieste “U. S&S. Army” 
stamp Corsica, suagte, Desert, Anzac 
Seloniais, Antiq issue, others. 
EVERYTHING Se “with Approvals. 


CAPITAL STAMP CO. Dept. 7. Little Rock, Ark. 


\ “STAMP FINDER’! 


FREE! --VALUABLE STAMP FINDER! Send 
mt tor Af edition, fully illustrated, 
' instantly to all difti- 
i cult ey ty 4 oe and the countries = a 

} from. 





i] trated 





ZOWIE-E-E! A BARRE 
FOR So AD 





ed. hye Fie ag ag 
MYSTIC STAMP CO., Dept. 75. CAMDEN, NEW YORK. 





y $10.00 WORTH OF 
FUN — ONLY 10¢! 


What a treasure hunt! Big px « 500 Foreign Stamps 
trom foreign missions, other sc mare res. Sastudee Stamps 
from Africa, South America Free Frenct Cape Juby 
Palestine, etc. Includes airmailis, cominemoratives and 
stemps worth up to 50c. Fate offer sent for 10¢ to 
Approval Applicants only—o a customer 


JAMESTOWN STAMP Co., aes 12, Jamestown, New York 


200 DIFFERENT STAMPS, 6c 


To Approval Service Applicants 


NATIONWIDE STAMP COMPANY 
1323 E. 16 St., Brooklyn 30, N. Y. 


wow!! 

















STAMP 





By 
Sid Elias 
and 








¢ 
How a stamp helped > 
to move a canal site 


Feins 





WORK ON THE PANAMA CANAL ZONE WAS 
STARTEO BY A FRENCH Ci IN FEB., 
(883 BUT DUE TO LACK OF MONEY WORK 
WAS STOPPED SEVERAL YEARS LATER. 











TN 1899 PRESIDENT M°KINLEY BECAME | 
INTERESTED IN HAVING AN AMERICANOWNED | 
CANAL. 





| APPOINT THIS COMMISSION To 

INVESTIGATE THE POSS/BILITIES 
OF A CANAL ACROSS PANAMA OR 
NICARAGUA LS _ 











4N THE MEANTIME THE FRENCH 
ENGINEERS HEAR OF THE CANAL COMMISSION. 





ALL WILL BELOSTASWE ) CANAL TO 
HAVE NOMORE FUNDS <T7O THE 
TO COMPLETE OV AMERICANS 


CANAL / 













ING VOLCANO 
SO THAT EACH CONGRESS —) THEY'LL CHANGE 
THEIR MINDS ON 


STNG, 
they, BG 























LATER A DEBATE /N THE US.CONGRESS.... 








STAMP LL LAS AN sft 


HARD to get HYDERBAD SET. print- 
TION GAUGE ond MILLI: 


METER SCALE Given to Approval Ap- \, 
plicants who send 10< for mailing to 








Your teacher ever talk about places 

HEY, KIDS ! like Bhopal, Gwalior, Hyderabad, 

Swaziland, Thailand? Our Big Bar- 

Ollection contains stamps from these far-off coun- 

tires "hho Fn nm Perforation Gauge 314 inch Magni- 

fier a set of World Ss most paradox stamps, a United 
tates iasue ALI for only 3c with superb approval 


Universal Stamp Co., Box 35-S, Hollis 7, N. Y. 





Be Your Collection 


ith beautiful mint Fret nials in clu air ” Reunion, 
ladagascar vory Coast, et 25 aiff. 25e; 50 aiff 5A ec 
diff pt. 00 Also 100 diff Latin America 50« 506 


r World oo approvals 
. TOP-FLIGHT STAMP COMPANY 
1222 Rucker Ave. Everett, Washington 


50 DIFFERENT STAMPS FREE 
WILL BE SENT ABSOLUTELY FREE 
to applicants for our fine U.S. and Foreign Approvals 


Selections for ginning ond advanced Collectors. 
CHADAKOIN STAMPS, Jamestown, New York 








“VICTORY PACKET FREE—I: s stamps from Tan 
ganyika British Caymar Is! an an Anima! Searee 
Babyhead Coronatior A, irly Victoriar Airmail 
Map Stamps—lIr ¢ illustrated catalogue. Send 
for postage. G R AY STAMP COMPANY. Dept. SB, 
» Canada 





DIFFERENT STAMPS 
to approval applicants 


6 BRITISH EMPIRE Fc 


Solow Stamp Co., Box 53-J, W. Farms Sta., Bronx 60, WY. 





MINT STAMP WALLET 
ow? 100 DIFFERENT STAMPS 


ONLY i0c¢ to Approval Buyers 
Boerger Stamp Co., 202-) Main St., Toledo 5, Ohio 





Advertisements in Junior Scholastic are guides 
to education, health or fun. They are worthy of 
your attention. Please remember to mention Junior 
Scholastic when writing to advertisers. 





/ RECOMMEND A NICARAGUAN CANAL, FOR 
/7 WILL BE HUNDREDS OF MILES CLOSER 
BETWEEN EAST AND WEST COAST PORTS. 
FURTHERMORE, THE CANAL COMMI/SS/ON 

REPORTED THAT NICARAGUA /S JUST AS 
WELL SUITED FOR A CANAL AS PANAMA! 











MR. CHAIRMAN, / RECOMMEND THE PANAMA 
S/TE FOR A CANAL’ THIS MCARAGUAN POSTAGE 
STAMP SHOWS MT. MOMCTOMBO, AN ACTIVE 
SMOK/NG VOLCANO, WHICH WHEN ACTIVE 
HAS SUCH FORCE, THAT ITS ASHES HAVE 

| BEEN SPREAD AS FAR AS SOUTH AMERICA! _} 


V, 














A FEW DAYS LATER........ 





WELL FPHILIPPE,OUR )/TWAS ACLOSE 


STAMPS D/D THE FIGHTS THE PANAMA 
TRICKS CANAL WOW [BY ONLY 

















200 Different Stamps ~ ad 
t sin 12 Stamps = to S 1 ‘Se 3c 


LITTLETON STAMPCO, LITTLETON 23, N. H. 











AND HERE /STHE STAMP PARTIALLY 
RESPONS/BLE FOR THE VICTORY: 














IN (904. THE U.S. TOOK OVER THE WORK 
STARTED BY THE FRENCH COMPANY AND 
(0 YEARS LATER, /N (9/4- THE PANAMA 
CANAL WAS COMPLETED. 


FREE! — ROOSEVELT COLLECTION ! ! 


ee = roosevelt ommemorative collection free! | 
3c. provals uuse try — one to a customer! 


GRAMATAN STAMP CO., Dept. Z 
Box 1002 Church Street Annex, New York 8, N. ’ 

















30 : BEAUTIFUL AIRMAILS 10 


100 Diff. Airmails $1.00; 200 Diff. Airmails $3.00. 
Selected sets at reduced prices on approval. 


LOUIS MORRISON, Dept. A, Milmont Park, Pa. 











HARRIS & co., 107 Transit Bidg., BOSTON, MASS 








MORE STAMP ADS ON NEXT PAGE 
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quiz-word PUZZLE : 


Engel Poc-ket Art Corners. 
Unexcelled for photos, cards, stamps, ete. 
Neat - easy to use - gummed inside for holding 
de ge At photo supply and 
album counters, or send 10c for pkg. of 100. 
and free samples to try. 
Engel Art Corners Mfg. Co., 


Dept. 68. 4717 No. Clark, Chicago-40 
Fans anal Rangs 
SR area cetay CATALOG 








FREE 








Metal Arts Ce., Rochester, M. 
107 DIFFERENT = 3¢ 


DIXIE STAMP CO., Dept. 12, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


u, HUNGARY XMAS SET 7 


Te Approval Buyers 


% PLADON STAMP CO. mm 
Ms = 1717-58 Idaho St. Toledo 5, Ohio Oh 


STAMP COLLECTING OUTFIT 


A packet of stamps from all parts of world; 
package of stamp hinges; ‘ered gauge ae 
millimeter scale; watermark detector. Everything 
ONLY 10¢ to approval buyers. 

LORRAINE W. BROWN, Dept. JS, Marion, Michigan 








AND two empty 5c PLANTERS SALTED 
PEANUT BAGS or two 5c PLANTERS 
JUMBO BLOCK WRAPPERS 





Mr. Peanut says: 


This big, new, 394-page Web- 
ster’s Dictionary is the best 25c 
buy in dictionary history. It con- 








. f j , G Vv IN Liberia. Animal & Nicaragua Jungle Triangles, 
len tegtneagele vee a it takes 39 words to complete this puzzle H . . 1, i sera Ship. ete FR Bi “tor postage, 
new atomic-age definitions, and jones < ' ; om SD as ate 
Score 3 points for each word you get right | Approvals. BEAMAN, ELLISTQN-S, VIRGIN 








mere than 10 special sections. and see how close you can come to the top 
Comes in desk size, covered with | score of 117. 


black leatherette, stamped in 


gilt, with red page edges. Order * ACROSS * y @ U R 5 
it today. WRITE TO: 


PLANTERS PEANUTS 1. “Russian satellite” country. ghimosl 
. 7. “Russian satellite” country. 
Dept. 25-S, Wilkes Barre, Pa. 8. What you have on the bottom of your mde ] ‘ 
~~ 


shoes. 


FREE. FREE. FREE. FREE, | 2 Afternoon (abbr.). 


FASCINATING AIRMAIL COLLECTION. MANY STRANGE 10. What you roast a chicken in (plural), 
nce OBSOLETE LIBERIAN Issue TO approvat | 11. Kind of evergreen tree. 






















| iP anmae sane Wane GE, oa v.<9. | 1S Titel tone’ of the scale Genuine PHOTOS Kw 2 
14. Abbreviation for inch. 


[WALLET S$1Z6&) 


Surprise package of Stamps 12 different 4 r — ' ad 
_. #-~ yy eS 15. Wooden seat. 18. Great pain. 
tion Gauge, supply of Stamp Hinges, 1 Approval sheet 21. Any male person. of 
‘r duplicate Stamps, 1 rare triangle. To Approval Ap- 


sieants sending $e Postage. BELAIR STAMP co. | 22- Abbreviation for railway. 


{9 Belair Road, Baltimore 13, Md. ; 23. Ocean. 24. Go in. FAMOUS CAPITOL 

— = | 26. Form of be. 28. Loved ones. 

100 ALL DIFFERENT 10c 29. “Russian satellite” country. RECORDING STARS 
APPROVALS WILL BE SENT ‘ '€ 
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V-8 or Six, there's horsepower to spare in the Ford. 





No matter how much moola you lay on du 


yO 


Wool, and lots of it, goes into Ford the line, Ford is the only car to offer lal 


sal ond ols web Fords out Front <p) eel 
down on the Farm 
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You can run a Ford almost for chicken 
feed, thanks to 4-ring aluminum pistons 

There's nothing stubborn about and balanced carburetion.Ford economy 

the way Ford starts. Just touch is something to crow about ! 

a button and you take off ! 








A cat can look at o 
queen and that's what 
the new Ford is— a 
*queern’ inside and out. 


“ 





Listen to the Ford Theater over NBC stations Sunday afternoon 5:00 to 6:00 RM. E.S77. 
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TOOLS FOR TEACHERS 


Let Scholastic Magazines -agtigshese, 
selected teaching aids help you to make 
your teaching easier, more effective. 


SCHOLASTIC FEATURES COMING NEXT MONTH—HELPFUL RESOURCE MATERIALS 


M3 Russian Industry 


In these references we include mate- 
rial,on what happened in Russian in- 
dustry, both to management and to 
labor. 

PAMPHLETS: Russia’s Internal Eco- 
nomic Problems, V. M. Dean (Reports, 
Vol. 23, No. 8, 47), Foreign Policy 
Assoc., 22 E. 38 St., New York 16, 25c. 
Russia (Vol. 10, No. 3, ’44), Building 
America, 2 West 45 St., New York 19, 
30c. Land of the Soviets. Marguerite 
Ann Stewart ("42), Institute of Pacific 
Relations, American Council, 1 E. 54 
St., New York 22, 25c. Russia — Menace 
or Promise?, Vera Micheles Dean 
(Headline Book, 46), Foreign Policy 


Siam 


PAMPHLETS: Siam and the Great Pow- 
ers, Virginia Thompson (Reports, Vol. 
21, No. 24, ’46), Foreign Policy Asso- 
iation, 22 E, 38 St., New York 16, 25c. 
Siam — Land of Free Men, H. G. De‘g- 
nan (’48), Smithsonian Institute, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. Pacific Asia, Samuel 
Van Valkenburg (Headline Series, ’47), 
Foreign Policy Assoc., 22 E. 38 St., New 
York 16, 35c. 

ArticLtes: “General Assembly Wel- 
comes Siam,” United Nations Bulletin, 
May 6; °47. “Scintillating Siam,” N. R. 
Moore, Nat'l Geographic Magazine. 
Feb., 47. “Secrets from Siam,” E. Snow, 
Saturday Evening Post, Jan. 12, °46. 


Movies 


These books and films will add to 
our students’ appreciation of weekly 
ticles on the movie industry which 
ire appearing weekly in Practical Eng- 
lish. 

Booxs: Grierson on Documentary, 
Forsyth Hardy (Harcourt, ’47), $3.75. 
Freedom of the Movies, Report from the 
Commission on Freedom of the Press 
Univ. of Chicago Press, ’47), $3. Film, 
Roger Manvell (Penguin Books, Ltd., 
16). America at the Movies, Margaret 
Thorp (Yale Univ. Press, 39), $2.75. 
"he Rise of American Film, Lewis 
jacobs (Harcourt, 39), $4.50. Holly- 
wood, Leo Rosten (Harcourt, °41), 


Democracy Series Nos. 21 and 22 in 
Senior, Junior, and World Week 


Association, 16 E. 38th St., New York 
16, 25c. 

Booxs: Workers Before and After 
Lenin, Manya Gordon (Dutton, °41), 
$4. I Saw the Russian People, Ella Win- 
ter (Little, ’45), $3. Soviet Paradise 
Lost, Ivan Solonevich (Paisley, ’38), 
$2.50. Real Soviet Russia, D. J. Dallin 
(Yale University Press, °44), $3.50. 
I Search for Truth in Russia, Sir Walter 
Citrine (Dutton, 37), $3. Just Tell the 
Truth, J. L. Strohm (Scribner, °47), 
$3.50. The United States and Russia, 
Vera Micheles Dean (Harvard Univ. 
Press, 47), $3. Mother Russia, Maurice 
Hindus (Doubleday, °43), $3. 


March 8 in 
Junior Scholastie 


“Siamese Puzzle,” H. M. Spitzer, Asia, 
July, °46. 

Books: Anna and the King of Siam, 
Margaret Landon (Day, °44), $3.75. 
Siam in Transition, Kenneth Landon 
(Univ. of Chicago Press, *40), $2.50. 
My Boyhood in Siam, Kumut Chand- 
ruang (Day, ’40), $2. Thailand, Virginia 
Thompson (Macmillan, ’41), $5. 

Suiuwes: Society for Visual Education 
has about fifteen color slides of Siam, 
both the land and the people. Write for 
“Social Studies” slide catalogue. 

Fim: Siamese Journey. Prod. Grace 
Huntington. Dist. Bell & Howell, 
16mm. sd. b & w. Rent. Travelogue. 


Through March 22 in 
Practical English 


$4.50. How to Appreciate Motion Pic- 
tures, Edgar Dale (Macmillan, °33), 
$1.20. Movie Makers, John Floherty 
(Doubleday, ’35), $2. How They Make 
a Motion Picture, Ray Hoadley (Crow- 
ell, ’39), $2. We Make the Movies, 
Nancy Naumberg (Norton, ’37), $3. 
Making the Movies, Jeanne Bendick 
(McGraw-Hill, ’45), $2. 

Fits: Birth of the Motion Picture. 
(Two films: Animated Cartoons: The 
Toy That Grew Up and The Biography 
of the Motion Picture Camera.) Prod. 
Roger Leenhardt. Dist. A. F. Films, Inc. 
Both are sd. b&w. about 20 min. Rent 
or sale. 


Mention SCHOLASTIC TEACHER when you write for these tools. 


Coming Up! 
In Senior Scholastic 
February 23, 1948 

Social Studies: Special Issue on Inter- 
group Relations: The DPs Are Still Wait- 
ing; Economic Discrimination Against 
U. S. Minority Groups. 

All Classes: In Henry’s Backyard 
(race relationships); Democracy — Fas- 
cism in Other Lands. 

English Classes: How to Stop Hate 
Mongers in Your Home Town, by H. 
Carter. Among Ourselves, a C.B.S. radio 
play; Brotherhood is emphasized in the 
Poetry page, in Young Voices, and in 
the short story — “The Grand March of 
the United States of America,” by Dana 


‘Burnet. 


March 1, 1948 

Social Studies: Can Partition of Pales- 
tine Be Made to Work?, Special feature 
on transportation (first of three). 

All Classes: Democracy — Native Fas- 
cism in America. 

English Classes: Theme Subject: 
American Politics. Weekly Composition 
article, Young Voices, Reading Quiz. 


Cubs and 
Organizations 


March 8 in Senior, 
English Edition 


Nothing is more a part of life in these 
United States than our clubs. Your stu- 
dents will enjoy reading additional ma- 
terial about clubs. 

PaMPHLETs: Voluntary Organizations 
and Democracy (’45), Nat’] Federation 
of Business and Professional Women’s 
Clubs, 1819 Broadway, N. Y. 23, 35¢e. 

ArticLes: “Clubs Are Trumps,” O. 
Arnold, Collier's, Jan, 10, ’48. “Ump- 
teen-Age Project,” J. Deitch, Christian 
Science Monitor Magazine, Sept. 20, 
"47. “Inquiry into Women’s Clubs,” 
M. C. Banning, New York Times Maga- 
zine, April 6, ‘47. “Women’s Impact on 
Public Opinion,” K. McLaughlin, Annals 
of the American Academy, May ’47. 

Booxs: So You Were Elected, Vir- 
ginia Bailard and Charles McKown 
(McGraw-Hill, ’46), $2.50. Man-Made 
Culture, Frank Hill (Am. Assoc. for 
Adult Education, 38), $1.25. Practical 
Parliamentary Procedure, Rose Marie 
Cruzan (McKnight and McKnight, ’47), 
$2.50. Club Leader's Handbook, Peter 
Yurchak (Harper, 43), $2. 
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31 GOOD BOOKS 


fo 


YOUR STUDENTS 


25c Scholastic-BANTAMs are 
approved by high school authori- 
ties . . . carefully selected for their 
strong student appeal. 

READ THE TITLES LISTED BELOW 
AND PLACE YOUR ORDER TODAY. 

1. Twenty Grand. 2. Seventeen. 3. 
Meet Me in St. Louis. 4. Long, Long 
Ago. 5. Babbitt. 6. A Saki Sampler. 
7. Three Hostages. 8. David Harum. 
9. Cold Journey. 10. Captain from 
Connecticut. 11. Genghis Khan. 12. 
Scaramouche. 13. Last of the Plains- 
men. 14. Short History of the Army 
and Navy. 15. Green Mansions. 16. 
Life on the Mississippi. 17. Captains 
Courageous. 18. Wind, Sand and 
Stars. 19. Oil for the Lamps of China. 
20. Only Yesterday. 21. The Lives of 
a Bengal Lancer. 22. Rogue Male. 
23. Tutt and Mr. Tutt. 24. Wild Ani- 
mals | Have Known. 25. Thirty Sec- 
onds over Tokyo. 26. They Were Ex- 
pendable. 27. This is the Navy. 28. 
Mama’s Bank Account. 29. Treasure 
island. 30. My Greatest Day in Base- 
ball. 31. The Pearl. 


Tear off here—mail today 
SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 
220 East 42nd Street, New York 17. N. Y. 


PLEASE SEND ME 


No. of No. of No. of No. ot 
Copies Book Copies Book 



































MINIMUM ORDER: 4 COPIES 
(One or more titles) 


NOTE: Special price of Twenty Grand, a collec- 
tion of twenty short stories by outstanding 
authors, is 20c per copy for Scholastic Maga- 
zine subscribers. All other titles: 25c. 


Check or money order MUST be enclosed unless 
order is to be billed to school authorities. 


Address 


School 





Off the Press 


Youth After Conflict, by Goodwin Wat- 
son. Association Press, 347 Madison 
Ave., N. Y., 1947. 300pp., $4. 


Dr. Goodwin Watson, Professor of 
Education at Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, has completed a_ re- 
markable inquiry into the attitudes of 
youth after major wars. He has dug 
deeply into contemporary materials 
and has presented his findings on 
youth’s attitudes towards a variety of 
problems including education, parental 
control, religion, politics, sex, etc., 
after the Civil War, World War I, and 
World War II. He concludes that the 
last war, as such, will have no great 
effect upon the youth who enter col- 
lege and life from now on. 

Teachers and educational adminis- 
trators will be especially interested in 
the final chapters, “Youth’s World in 
the 1950s,” and “The New Postwar 
Youth.” 


Germany's Underground, by Allen 
Welsh Dulles. Macmillan, 1947. 
207pp., $3. 


The author headed the O. S. S. in 
Switzerland during the war, and was 
in direct contact with the leaders of 
the underground. His findings make 
clear that there was an underground in 
Germany, though it was too weak to 
effect the overthrow of the Nazis. The 
work of the underground is described 
in detail, with names and dates an in- 
tegral part of the story. His studies 
cause Mr. Dulles to conclude that 
“Those who expect the great ‘majority 
of the German people to accept defeat, 
admit their collective guilt and rise up 
tomorrow as trusted members of a dem- 
ocratic and peaceful European society, 
are deluding themselves . . .” 

The book is of limited usefulness to 
high school students, but it is useful 
to laymen as a popular guide to Ger- 
many’s underground. 


Techniques in Article-Writing, by 
Robeson Bailey. Appleton-Century, 
1947. 272pp., $2.25. 


Professor Bailey's book grew out of 
classroom work at Smith College where 
he teaches writing. It contains thirteen 
previously published articles, ranging 
from the frivolous to the profound, 
each prefaced by the writer's comments 
on the article’s origin, technical prob- 
lems it presented, and how they were 
met. The article is followed by Pro- 
fessor Bailey’s down-to-earth analysis 
of the general problem. 

Although the volume can be used 


with greatest profit in college classes, 
teachers who plan to write will find 
it a good guide. 


The American College Dictionary. Ran- 
dom House, 1947. 1432pp., $5. 


Special consultants in many fields 
have helped to make this new desk 
dictionary authoritative. Several new 
features, including maps to accompany 
many place names, listing of foreign 
phrases and abbreviations in alphabeti- 
cal order, and inclusion of new works 
in the body of the book, rather than 
in an appendix, justify the appearance 
of a new dictionary, Diacritical mark 
ings are detailed and easy to follow 


Cooperation in General Education. A 
Final Report of the Executive Com 
mittee of the Cooperative Study in 
General Education. American Coun 
cil on Education, Washington, D. C., 
1947. 240pp., $3. 


Since 1939 the American Council on 
Education has been studying the five 
year program of more than a score of 
cclleges which cooperated to work out 
an ideal two year curriculum. The 
Council’s conclusions make clear the 
need for general education which will 
develop a “layman able and willing t 
discharge his responsibilities as a citi 
zen.” “Vocational skill . . . provides no 
guarantee of civic effectiveness,” ac- 
cording to the findings. The volume 
contains summaries of the major proj 
ects in the humanities, the social 
studies, student personnel work, and 
in the sciences, which are reported 
more fully in separate volumes. 

The report is clearer and hits harder 
than the Harvard Report of 1945. Se: 
ondary school administrators wil] want 
to study it for the instructive recom 
mendations it has for America’s schools 


Eugene O'Neill: The Man and Ilis 
Plays, by Barrett H. Clark. Dover 
Publications, N. Y., 1947. 182pp., 
$2.75. 


The filming of “Mourning Becomes 
Electra,” and last season’s “The !c 
man Cometh” is sufficient justification 
for a volume which contains a biogra 
phy of the great dramatist and an anal- 
ysis of each of his plays. The author 
has been connected with the theatre 
since 1912 and has several works otf 
criticism to his credit. Good for those 
who want a quick and authoritative 
reference to Eugene O'Neill. 


—Howarp L. Hurwitz 
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Teaching Aids for This Issue 


GUIDE FOR A LESSON PLAN 
Japan (p. 4) 


Aim 
To show what the Japanese people 
have gained by losing the war. 


Questions for Discussion 

1. How did the Japanese way of life 
lack democracy before General Mac- 
Arthur reached Japan? Discuss (A) the 
Zaibatsu, (B) farmers, (C) schools, 
(D) religion, (E) government leaders, 
(F) the Diet, (G) voting rights. 

(A) Until the end of the war, about 
18 wealthy families controlled Japan's 
industrial life. These families are called 
the Zaibatsu. 

(B) Nearly three-fourths of the 
farmers rented their farms from land- 
lords and paid part of their crop as rent. 

(C) Textbooks taught boys and girls 
to worship war. 

(D) The Japanese worshipped their 
Emperor as a god. This was part of the 
Shinto religion, which was a state re- 
ligion. 

(E) The government was run by the 
samurai, or warrior class. The Emperor 
was just a figurehead. Army generals 
built Japan into a strong military power 
and then led the country into war. 

(F) The Diet, or Parliament, had 
no power. It could only discuss prob- 
lems, but could net act on them. The 
Diet won the nickname of “Talk Club.” 

(G) Women did not have the right 
to vote. 

2. What changes are taking place in 
Japan to give it the “new leok”? Discuss 
the effects on the same groups and 
topics included in question 1, above. 

(A) The power of the Zaibatsu is 
slowly being abolished. 

(B) At General MacArthur's orders, 
the Diet passed a law making it pos- 
sible for landless farmers to buy land. 
Landowners are permitted to keep only 


a certain portion of their land and must 
sell the rest to the government. The 
government then resells the land to ten- 
ant farmers at low prices. 

(C) Textbooks which taught boys 
and girls to glorify war have been put 
aside. Many classes have to do without 
books because there are not enough 
which emphasize peace and democracy. 

(D) The Japanese people may still 
practice the Shinto religion. But the 
government may no longer give money 
for the support of its shrines. Shintoism 
no longer is a state religion (separation 
of church and state). 

(E) Warlike political parties and 
societies have been abolished. Their 
members have been removed from gov- 
ernment office. Japan’s war leaders are 
on trial. In one clause of the new consti- 
tution Japan promises never to wage 
war and never to authorize an army, 
navy, or air force. 

(F) Japan’s new Diet is elected by 
men and women over 20. The Diet 
makes the nation’s laws. General Mac- 
Arthur has the right to review these 
laws. There are two houses in the Diet, 
the House of Representatives and the 
House of Councillors. The five main 
political parties represented in the Diet 
are the Socialist, Liberal, Democratic, 
People’s Cooperative, and Communist 
parties. The leader of the Socialist 
party, Tetsu Katayama, is Prime Mim- 
ister. 

(G) Women have the right to vote 
for the first time in Japanese history. 

3. Who makes most of the decisions 
about what should be done with Japan? 

The Far Eastern Commission, meet- 
ing in Washington, decides on policy 
fer Japan. The commission is composed 
of representatives from the U. §., Great 
Britain, Russia, China, Franoe, the 
Netherlands, India, Canada, New 
Zealand, Australia, and the Philippines. 





Our Government has the strongest voice 
on this commission because it: contril- 
uted more to the defeat of Japan than 
any other nation. The Supreme Com- 
mander for the Allied Powers is U. S.’ 
General MacArthur. He carries out de- 
cisions of the commission but makes 
many important decisions of his own. 

4. Compare living conditions in Ja- 
pan today with those in the United 
States. Discuss (A) living costs, (B) 
government price controls, (C) manu- 
facturing, (D) jobs. 

(A) One~problem in Japan is the 
high cost of living. 

(B) Because of the high prices the 
government has taken matters into its 
own hands. The government is buying 
rice at lower-than-market prices and 
selling it to the people. 

(C) There is a shortage of manufac- 
tured goods in Japan. 

(D) Because many factories and 
mills are not in operation, there are 
fewer jobs for Japanese workers. 

5. Explain each of these terms: 


samnrai Zaibatsu 
Shinto Cipange 
SCAP Nippon 


Japan Quiz 

1. What is Japan’s total population? 
(About 78,000,000) 

2. What is the total area of Japan in 
square miles? (147,690 sq. mi.) 

3. What proportion of this land is 
good for farming? (About one-fifth. ) 

4. What is the usual size of a Japan- 
ese farm? (About 2% acres.) 

5. What nation did Japan attack in 
1937? (China.) 

6. Name some of the products that 
the Japanese are skilled in making. 
(Fine papers, lacquered objects, pot- 
tery, toys.) 

7. What do many farm families raise 
besides rice? (Silkworms.) 
(Concluded on next page) 
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Theme Article: Korea. 


Theme Article: Siam. 


Alaska Journey — (Continued). 





COMING IN JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 
(Issue of March 1) 
Stories Behind Documents on the Freedom Train: Kossuth of Hungary. 


All Out for Democracy: What Nazism Did to Germany. 
Barro Colorado Island in the Canal Zone. 


We're Off Again: Episode in Alaska Journey by Eric Kronengold. 


Issue of March 8 


Stories Behind Documents on the Freedom Train: Roger Williams. 


All Out for Democracy: How Crackpots Spread Hatred in the U. S. 








8. What cities were shattered by 
atom bombs in August, 1945? (Hiro- 
shima and Nagasaki.) 

9. Why has no peace treaty been 
written yet for Japan? (The U. S. and 
Russia have not agreed on how it 
should be written. ) 

10. Who brought the first tales of 
Japan to Europe? (Marco Polo.) 


What Fascism Did to Italy (p. 8) 

1. Read the article. 

2. Draw a pyramid to show the way 
Mussolini's “corporate state” worked 
with Mussolini and his Fascist party at 
the top. 

(Base: 22 groups representing, busi- 
ness, farm, and labor organiza- 
tions; higher in power: the army 
and navy; next level: Civil Service 
Fascists; over these: the Black 
Shirts and the secret police; at the 
top; Mussolini controlling all.) 

3. Using your diagram, show how 
three million Fascists in Italy’s popula- 
tion of 41 million could control Italy. 

(One party system, control of jobs 
and consumer goods, control of 
military, terrorist methods. ) 

4. How did the Fascists control the 
voting of the Italian people? 

(Read aloud the paragraphs that 
describe the election practices in 
Italy in 1929.) 


Bib and Tuck in Washington 
(p. 10) 


1. Have the lively dialogue of Bib 
and Tuck read aloud by a boy and girl. 
Chey will omit all lines that are not di- 
rect quotations. A third pupil, taking 
the role of Commissioner Young, will 
read his lines. 

2. Have pupils explore the library 
for information about Benjamin Ban- 
naker, a member of the commission 
appointed by President Washington to 
survey the District of Columbia. Write 
a short biographical sketch of this 
American. 


West Point Remembers Him 
(p. 16) 


1. What Polish army officer came to 
this country in 1776? (Kosciuszko.) 

2. What measurés were carried out 
by Colonel Kosciuszko at West Point 
in 1778 and 1779? 

(Fortification of West Point, guardian 
of the Hudson River. Closing the river 
to British war ships by means of a 
massive chain.) 

3. Where did Kosciuszko serve after 
leaving America? (In Poland.) 

4. What oath did Kosciuszko take 
two years after his country was de- 
feated by Russia? 

(“I, Tadeusz Kosciuszko, swear to 
lead the Polish nation against our ene- 
mies until victory is won.”) 

5. How did Poland’s revolt end? 

(The Polish armies were crushed and 
Kosciuszko, wounded, was taken pris- 
oner by the Russians.) 

6. When Kosciuszko was freed after 
two years, whom did he visit in the 
United States? (Thomas Jefferson. ) 

7. How did Congress express the na- 
tion’s gratitude to Kosciuszko? 

(By awarding him e land grant of 
500 acres in Ohio.) 

8. Read aloud the paragraph, ON 
THE FREEDOM TRAIN. 


MATERIALS FOR 
BROTHERHOOD WEEK 


The National Conference of Chris- 
tians and Jews distributes free to teach- 
ers suggestions and materials for the 
cbservance of Brotherhood Week. The 
NCCJ will supply on request a folder 
of suggested activities, plays, radio 
scripts, assembly programs, and reading 
lists for all age and grade levels. 

The Conference has 63 regional of- 
fices throughout the country. Materials 
should be obtained from the office in 
your region. If you do not know the 
address write to the National Confer- 
ence of Christians and Jews, 381 
Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


FRENCH WAR BRIDE LIKES 
ARTICLE ON FRANCE 


To THE Eprrors 

In the issue of Junior Scholastic {or 
February 2nd, the feature article is on 
France. At present we have a French 
war bride substituting in our school. 
She was educated in Paris and has been 
in our country six months. She speaks 
fairly good English. 

I handed her the February 2nd issue 
of Junior Scholastic and asked her to 
read the article on France and comment 
on it. Shortly afterwards she came to 
me and said: “The article paints the 
picture exactly as it is.” 

I was interested in the statement and 
glad to know the article was so au 
thentic. My students enjoy every issue. 

M. WEATHERILL 
Pierson Schoo! 
Flint, Michigan 


QUICK QUIZ 


Ten questions for a five-minute test 


1. Who is the Supreme Commander 
for the Allied Powers in Japan? (Gen- 
eral Douglas MacArthur.) 

2. Name the largest island in Japan. 
(Honshu. ) 

3. What is Japan’s leading farm 
crop? (Rice.) 

4. Who makes the laws for Wash- 
ington, D. C.? (Congress.) 

5. Who was L’Enfant? (The French 
architect who planned Washington, 
D. C.) 

6. In what nation was Kosciuszko 
born? (Poland. ) 

7. Who ruled Italy under fascism? 
(Benito Mussolini. ) 

8. What is the slogan of the United 
Nations Appeal for Children? (Give 
One Day.) 

9. What do we call the radio broad- 
casts which our Government beams to 
foreign countries to tell them about the 
U. S.? (Voice of America.) 

10. Who was named _ Honorary 
Chairman of American Brotherhood 
Week? (President Truman.) 


Solution to Quiz-word Puzzle, p. 15 
ACROSS: 1-Japan; 6-Nagasaki; 9-aged; 10-pin 
ll-gun; 12-elk; 13-oat; 14-st.; 15-yr.; 16-ft.; 18- 
as; 19-or; 20-ht.; 22-fro; 23-see; 24-let; 25 
26-cash; 27-comforts; 29-sages. 
DOWN: 1-jaguars; 2-agent; 3-pad; 4-as; 2- 


napes; 6-Nagoya; 7-kilt; 8-ink; 16-forests; 7 
troths; 20-hero; 21-teams; 22-flare; 23-sic; 26-cog 
28-fa. 


Answers to Citizenship Quiz, p. 14 

1. ONE OUT: 1-d; 2-c; 3-a; 4-b. : 

2. = MATCH: a-2; b-4; c-5; d-1; e-7; f-8 

-6; 
Ki 3. Wwiio? WHAT?: 1-Commodore Matthew ‘ 
Perry; 2-District of Columbia; 3-Benito Musso! 
4-National Conference of Christians and Jews 
President Truman. 

4. THE VOICE: 1-d; 2-a; 3-c. 

5. PICTURES TO GUIDE YOU: 1-Sup 
Commander, Allied Powers; 2-Circle February 2¢ 
check February 29; 3-Congress. 
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